The Morocco Problem

recognise France's privileged position there provided the
integrity and independence of the Sherifian Empire and the
economic equality of all nations were respected. Certainly
there was considerable surprise in Paris at Germany's sudden
and unexpected compliance. People wondered whether
Bulow were trying to lure England into concessions in the
matter of the Bagdad Railway, or whether he wished to make
France feel that the Entente was no longer necessary. How-
ever, Clemenceau, who was then Prime Minister, informed
prince Radolin, the German Ambassador, that France was
not seeking a war of revenge, and "the unfortunate Monsieur
Lecomte," Counsellor of the French Embassy at Berlin, was
believed by Holstein to have been told privately by the
Emperor when they were guests of Prince Philip Eulenburg
at Schloss Liebenberg, that His Majesty had no intention of
being dragged into a war over Morocco. (This seems to
have been a source of considerable annoyance to the Wilhelm-
strasse.) On February 9th, 1909, the Franco-German Treaty
was signed and published. This was a declaration to the
effect that both nations agreed to uphold the integrity and
independence of Morocco and to safeguard the principle of
economic equality, also Germany recognised the special
position of France in that country.

London and Vienna both evinced the liveliest satisfaction.
Monsieur Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, acknowledged
Germany's loyal co-operation. It seemed as though the
Morocco Problem had been solved. But the last and most
dangerous phase was yet to follow.

2.   AGADIR  CRISIS AND SETTLEMENT

ON July ist, 1911, the Panther, a small German gunboat,
anchored off Agadir, a harbour on the South Coast of
Morocco, and simultaneously a note was sent to the Powers
apprising them of this fact. The appearance of this ship
created greater consternation in London and Paris even than
had the Kaiser's unexpected visit to Tangier in the Spring
of 1905 ; it produced a first-class international crisis, and
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